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of life. Fiercely he comes to grips with the
existence, if it does exist, of a moral order in
the universe. It is not merely, though he de-
nied this, that his symbolism, as in the
"White Whale" standing for the painted
malignity of nature, forces us into consider-
ation of problems more dear to Russian than
to American literature, but that he does this
savagely, uncompromisingly. He is an Emer-
son freed from gentle Concord, a Hawthorne
lifted out of his narrow cell of Puritanism;
he is both these and far more than these; he
is impatient of systems, derisive of sentimen-
tal and conventional solutions of the riddle,
Here, he seems to say, are the facts (which
his thorny career knew so well). Can your
idealism, he challenges, explain death, evil, a
malevolent nature? He is a skeptic, fiercely
rebellious, Promethean. Though Ahab's war-
fare with nature is madness, such madness is
the only course for manhood. "Wonder ye,
then," he cries, "at the fiery hunt?"
Meanwhile, the Cambridge men prolonged
in America the impeccable conventions of
English literature, in a variety of themes.
Longfellow wrote of the village blacksmith
and of Nuremberg; Lowell of Sir Launfal,
Chaucer, and the war with Mexico; Holmes
of the spiritual implication of science, in "The
Chambered Nautilus", and of Beacon Street,
with its "sifted few", in The Autocrat of the
Breakfast Table. Whittier, of a family of
Essex County Quakers, was outside the Brah-